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WtlODFALL *«D SON, 1 




PEEFACE. 



The advice of a friend, by whom the following 
letters were accidentally seen, has brought them 
before the Public. 

A conviction that the Science of Colouring, 
respecting which Sir Joshua Rejrnolds " re- 
gretted that he had never at any time any 
fixed principles,^ was reducible to rule, and 
would ultimately be as capable of demonstra- 
tion as any other branch of the Art, incited me 
to write these letters, with the hope -of being 
instrumental, however humbly, towards such a 
desirable consummation. 

Should I have " picked up a few shells on 
the sea shore " of Time, and, by this little work, 
can thereby enable the Amateur to pass a few 
agreeable hours in the exercise of a delightfrd 
and ennobling art, or aid in smoothing the 
path of the Aspirant, my end will be accom- 
plished. 

London, May, 1842. 



TWO LETTERS, 



ETC. 



LETTER I. 



London, March, 1842. 



MY DEAR SIR, 



In sending you the following observa- 
tions, I wish you to consider them as relating 
rather to the production of general effect in 
the art of colouring, than to the high finish 
from minute labour, often bestowed by the 
young artist with an inadequate perception of 
what is necessary as well as natural in art, and 
therefore thrown away, as, the first few princi- 
ples of the art being mastered, a little prac- 
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tice will give you a facility of hand which will 
enable you, thus directed, the more easily to 
overcome any practical difficulty at a later 
period. 

I here presuppose you a good draughtsman, 
an excellence which you should strive to at- 
tain, if you think the art at all worthy pursuit, 
as the only true foundation of all perfect re- 
presentation. 

Having studied perspective, and acquired a 
careful knowledge of outline, and ease and ac- 
curacy in tracing it, your next great attention 
should be directed to the science of colouring, 
or the proper application of the materials of 
the palette upon canvass, so as to give a true 
and pleasing idea of the natural scene before 
you ; an^ here rather more than a mere strict 
and bare imitation of nature is required. This 
is considered the most difficult and complex 
branch of the art of painting, but merely so 
because no simple view is usually taken of it. 
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In proceeding to colour a composition drawn 
upon canvass, you should consider : — 
First, 

The intended positions of your greatest 
light and deepest shadow, as accordant with, or 
best suited to your subject. 
Secondly, 

The form and intensity of the general light 
by which the objects to be represented are il- 
lumined, 
Thirdly, 

The form and intensity of the shadows 
which determine the shape of objects spread 
through tlie picture. 
Fourthly, 

The colour of the great light which will 
influence that of all objects directly illumined 
by it. 

Fifthly, 

The local or actual colours of objects, 
and how they wiU be varied by the direct in- 

b2 
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fluence of light, by reflection or indirect trans- 
mission from light, or by partial or total nega- 
tion of light, according to their several posi- 
tions, from the highest light to the deepest sha- 
dow. 

This study will embrace the two sciences of 
Chiar' Oscuro, or Light and Shade, and Co- 
lour ; by this arrangement, in proposing them 
together, a clear view of the necessary com- 
bination of both is obtained, a quality indis- 
pensable in a work of art. 

Any variety of effect may be produced by 
alterations in the positions of the light and 
shadow of the subject : thus, a painter, by a 
judicious arrangement of shade, may contrive to 
disguise defects or display perfection in forms 
presented for his imitation, — an important ad- 
vantage to him, as he can thus cause his light 
and shade to assume any order or form agree- 
able to his taste, or the necessities of his sub« 
ject. 
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The Vast, in all things, wonderfully affects 
the mind, and great expanse is alone sufficient 
in natural scenery, to excite the feelings in an 
extraordinary degree. In the remains of Egyp- 
tian architecture, it is vast and massy propor- 
tion which impresses the beholder with wonder. 
The Hall of Edward III., at Westminster, still 
stands a noble example of massy magnificence, 
and of the influence which its vast size and 
power of exhibiting mass of light or shadow has 
for centuries exerted. 

Breadth of description in poetry is greatly 
conducive to strength and splend6ur. Byron, 
in describing the view from Mount Zitza, dis- 
regarding all minuter detail, dwells only upon 
the magnitude of his subject. 



« 



Monastic Zitza 1 from thy shady brow. 

Thou small but favoured spot of holy ground ! 

Wherever we gaze, around, above, below. 

What rainbow tints, what magic charms are found 1 

Rock, river, forest, mountain, all abound. 

And bluest skies that harmonize the whole. 
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Beneath, the distant torrent's rushing sound 
Tells where the volumed cataract doth roll.'* 

Childe Harold, Can. II. XLVin. 

The highest example of sublimity in expression, 
allied to this quality, and which no description 
could ever approach, the very indistinctness lend- 
ing it terrible strength, occurs in the first chap- 
ter of Genesis, v. 2. 

" And the earth was without form and void;» and darkness 
was upon the &ce of the deep. And the Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters." 

The ideas here excited by a sensation of the 
vast from a few words, could not be equalled by 
volumes of the highest power in narration, 

A quality so pleasing to the eye or affect- 
ing to the mind, in natural scenery, must be 
necessary to painting as to eloquence. 

Breadth of Light and Shade, or, also, of 
light and dark colours, may be employed in a 
greater quantity of either the one or the other, 
as in the opposite examples of Claude and Rem- 
brandt, of Reubens and Caravaggio. 



=\ 
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Too great an attention and effort to define 
and finish separate objects will lead you to frit- 
ter away the great general effect, and cause you 
to lose that breadth which we have already seen 
has such influence on the beholder. 

A picture may therefore consist of a great 
surface of light with a small opposition of sha- 
dow, or of a great spread of shade contrasted by 
a small quantity of light, with equal advantage. 

If the latter principle is followed, and the 
breadth of Shadow is contrasted both with high 
light and bright colour, a very striking picture 
may be produced, suited to solemn and grave 
subjects. 

Some of the most beautifiil works of Turner 
are conducted upon the former principle, great 
breadth of light and light colour being balanced 
by a small proportion of dark shadow and of 
dark powerfiil colour. 

Another method of producing effect has been 
followed by a school of artists with great sue- 
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cess; it is by using reflections, or indirect 
lights expanded over the subject, avoiding 
thereby all strong contrast of light and sha- 
dow, and using more of the middle tints both 
of shadow and colour. Here there is little of 
no highest light; what there is of light is of a 
cool, pale quality, while the shadows are broken 
by reflections from the surroimding atmosphere 
and rendered cool. The Dutch school of land*- 
scape painters were aware of the value of 
Breadth of Middle Tints and crool shadows, 
which, as in the works of Teniers and Ruys- 
dael, give a silvery hue to the whole work, and 
a feeling of repose to the beholder. In unskil- 
ful hands, however, these pictures are apt to in- 
cline to monotony. 

Although the requisite positions of light, 
shade, and colours will depend upon the sub- 
ject, yet care should be taken to spread the 
light or dark effect in a pleasing form through 
the work. 
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For this purpose the axtist should never al- 
low equal quantity in light and shadow, there 
must be a preponderance to excite the eye to 
pleasure ; these should likewise vary in form 
and position, and be joined together by half- 
tints of shade and colour, or by accidents, such 
as figures or drapery, so as to render them 
continuous; the lights should traverse the work 
in an agreeable direction, and should vary in 
size, no two lights being equal. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds advised " that as the 
proportion of warm colours to cold its as two 
to one, so the proportion of warmth in a pic- 
ture should be in the same ratio." The same 
has been said of light. In graduating light 
through the picture, three predominant lights, 
each of different intensity and quantity, have 
been found the most effective; but one or five 
are better than two or four, as they are of un- 
even quantity, and allow a preponderance. 

Tone should be expanded through all the 

b3 
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colours of a picture. By Tone, is meant, the 
effect produced over the whole picture by the 
colour and intensity of the general light, which, 
as it renders the objects in the picture visible, 
influences their local colours in the lights, half-* 
tints, and shadows. (See the fourth Proposi- 
tion, page 3.) 

A pleasing ArrangEmext of Goloijr is ne- 
cessary in order to gratify the eye, and for this 
purpose a simultaneous presentation of the three 
primitive jcolours. Red, YELtow, and Blue, 
either in a simple form, or any two in a com- 
pound, and the third in a simple form, is re- 
quired. 

It is not necessary to enter into the theory 
of the decomposition of a ray of light, nor the 
probable cause of colour as produced by re- 
flection from the peculiar surfaces of different 
^substances, and thus apparent; it is sufficient 
to notice here that red, blue, and yellow are 
to the artist, as to the scientific observer, the 
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three primitiYe colours, and that the three se- 
condary colours, orange, green, and violet are 
simple compounds, formed by the mingling of 
any two of these. 

Black is, practically, to be considered by the 
painter in a maimer directly opposed to the 
philosopher; to the latter, the product of the 
union of the three prismatic colours being white 
light, to the former black shadow. The artist 
must therefore consider the union of the three 
colours, in equal proportion and intensity, as 
producing negative or black shade, and the 
total absence of all positive colour, repre^ 
sented by negative or white light. Black and 
White are therefore to him as colours, though 
negative, white representing the most intense 
light, black the deepest shadow, both destruc*^ 
tive of true colour. 

This consideration is of the utmost import- 
ance to the painter, as it demonstrates that per» 
feet shade is everywhere and on all objects the 
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same, that the difference in shadow, apparent 
to us, is produced either by the interposition of 
air more or less coloured by light, or the re-? 
flection from light direct or otherwise ; there- 
fore that, by first properly arranging his sha- 
dows with some negative shade, and always 
keeping this more or less in view throughout 
his painting, he can scarcely avoid carrying 
Tone through his work, paying attention at the 
same time to the coloiur and influence of his 
light. 

Any one primitive colour balanced by its op- 
posite secondary, or the compound into which 
it does not enter, will be accepted by the eye 
with pleasure, as green balanced by red, violet 
by yellow, or blue by orange. 

A still greater degree of pleasure is afforded 
if the secondary colours are combined with the 
primitive, and are introduced in the order in 
which they are naturally presented to us by the 
rainbow; if the subject will at all admit of the 
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presence as well as this iarrangement of these 
colours, it will be the more acceptable. The 
presence of these colours, however, is of more 
importance than this arrangement, nor may this 
ever be ostentatiously done ; 

" Ars est artem celare," 

aiid refinement will reject a display of the means 
employed, although the end attained be advan- 
tageous to herself. 

An attention to the quality of Tone (which it 
will be remembered regulates local colour as well 
as the intensity of light and shadow) will prevent 
crude or inharmonious admixture, or appUcation 
of colours, as all are more or less affected by 
the general light. 

Blue is a colour of a retiring quality, as is 
observable in nature, where increased purity of 
this hue, under ordinary circumstances, is in the 
ratio of increased distance. It is likewise the 
only cool colour, and may thus be advan- 
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tageoudy employed in shadow, in contrast to 
warm lightSy or to balance warm colours. 

Repetition of colour may sometimes be used 
to great advantage, in order to render negative 
the same colour when too predominant in the 
work ; should your picture, for instance, be too 
red, yellow, or blue in hue, a repetition of the 
same colour, but of more powerful intensily in 
a drapery or figure of the foreground, will render 
the former too predominant colour comparatively 
neutral. 

Although a picture may be yellow, blue, or 
even red in hue, and still please the eye, a green, 
orange, or violet picture will always have an un* 
pleasant and heavy effect. 

A green picture is particularly heavy and 
monotonous, much to the surprise of many per^ 
sons, as it is a colour so abimdant in nature. 
The I'eason of this appears to be, that the eye 
requires to be excited in a certain degree by a 
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picture, in order to be pleased, that, when such 
excitement is either unproduced, owing to the 
tameness of the compound or secondary colours 
when alone, or the eye is over excited owing to 
the too great contrast, without relief, of any two 
primitive colours only, an unpleasing sensation 
is produced, on the one hand by insipidity, on 
the other by uneasiness. 

Green in nature is infinitely varied to the 
educated eye by the influences of light, shadow, 
reflection, distance, or vapour; this variation is 
lost upon the common observer, who sees no- 
thing but the local colour. 

It must be borne in mind that, in painting, 
shadow produces the idea of light, and that no 
brightness of light or colour will be effective 
without such contrast. Objects also appear more 
soUd and better defined in light than in shade, 
influenced by which they have a transparent 
appearance. 

You will observe that these remarks have no 
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relation to liigfa finish, which I should adyise you 
to dismiss from your mind at first, paying atten- 
tion, howeTer, to a caiefiil execution, so that the 
work may not appear negligent but decided, and 
seek rather to obtain breadth of efiect and truth 
and purity of tone and colour, while the mind 
is warmed by the subject, than the higher finish 
of colder labour. 



Influenced by these considerations, the eye 
should travel over the subject before you, and 
an arrangement of light and shade being pre- 
sented to and approved of by the mind, you 
should endeavour to fix it on the canvass. 

In order to obtain a neutral shadow, which 
would amalgamate with the after tints, one great 
portion of the old masters made out all their 
effects of chiar' oscuro with a kind of brown or 
a black shade, carried in proper degrees through 
the picture, and properly balanced and arranged. 
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This mode is also employed by many of our 
own most eminent painters. 

The dark silica brown, mixed with brown 
pink, will be found an advantageous ground in 
this style of painting, as the tendency of the 
vehicle employed to darken, as also of all the 
dark browns, will be counteracted by the slight 
loss of colour which brown pink undergoes. 

SiUca black will also form good neutral 
shadows, and if too cold, may be warmed with 
a very little lake, but as in the different stages 
of the painting fresh shadow must be overlaid, 
this first effect must be made much weaker in 
tone than it is intended ultimately to be.* If 
care is taken with either of these colours, they 
will allow of any after reflections from the atmo- 
sphere or surrounding objects. 

These colours must be used with vehicle, 
rather freely, in this stage of the painting, and 
when done, the picture should have the appear- 

* Poussin has used Indian red and black. 
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the distance immediately under the great light, 
and the grey of the horizon over the distance 
more removed from the light, as the colours of 
the horizon will indicate. Upon this, glaze very 
lightly and quickly with a soft brush (so as not 
to disturb the opaque colour, and render the 
tint muddy) 

( Silica blue, 
\very thin. 

This will complete the first painting of the 
sky and distance ; the colours must be laid on 
solidly in all the lights of the sky, the clouds 
scumbled in with thinner colour, and the shadows 
glazed over them. The artist must not strive to 
labour for finish in this stage of the work ; it 
should be boldly but carefiilly made out, and a 
good effect is all that is required. The work 
must not be qiutted until the sky and the ex- 
treme distance, at leasts are done. 

Having finished the first lay for the sky and 
extreme distance, proceed to prepare the colours 
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for the middle distance, and now all the beautiful 
tints which the palette will afford are to be 
brought into play, paying attention to the in- 
fluence of tone, or the effect of Ught and inter- 
vening atmosphere. 

As Sir Joshua Reynolds recommends the 
artist, when proceeding to paint a face, " to 
think on a pearl and a ripe peach, avoiding the 
chalk and brick-dust'', so in landscape painting 
should the student remember the effect of colour 
in the opal, or pearly sheU, avoiding the pre- 
dominance of green, and eschewing colours too 
heavy, bearing in mind that white neutralizes all 
his colours in the lights, and that the shadows 
will be rendered cool by distance, and reflection 
from the cool part of the sky. 

The colours to be mixed for greens of the 
* middle part of a woodland scene in this picture 
will be 
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^ Me malachite or silica green, 
mixed in a^>arate tints with 
White, two tints, 
<^ Lemon yellow. 

Yellow ochre and lemon yellow. 
Raw sienna and lemon yellow. 
Blue and white. 

Also lay a second range of all these tints, mixed 
separately, with white, for the parts which catch 
transmitted or reflected lights. 
For high lights, 

fwhiteandNo. 1 yeUow, 
{ White and No. 2 yellow, 
White and raw sienna. 



I 



Glaze blue thinly over the whole of the brown 
drawing of the middle distance, and upon that 
scumble thinly a few of the broad colours re- 
quired for the grounds of the greens to be ap- 
plied, but only in the parts which are to receive 
the middle tints, and which the eye will dictate ; 
do this very sparingly, as it is merely to serve 
as a guide. Have great care never wholly to 
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hide the brown colour beneath, particularly in 
the shadows. This should be done in a broad 
broken manner. 

Upon this lay the colours in body, in a very 
clean manner, beginning in the strongest and 
darkest coloured part of the middle distance, 
and gradually using paler colours as you recede 
towards the distance, the colour of the light of 
the nearer group forming the middle tint of the 
next receding plan, until you gradually arrive 
at the sky tints, which will form the lights on the 
extreme distance or blue. 

Then lighten a few of the greens in the 
parts which receive most Ught, with the high 
light of the sky. 

Glaze in greys of blue and a very little 
white towards the shadows, but partially and 
very thin, and here and there in the shadows a 
little deep silica red, which is a beautiful and 
transparent colour, but very strong, so that care 
must be had in the use of it. Should you un* 
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fortunately have quite lost the brown ground, 
glaze a very little in the very deepest shadows. 
Add a few tints for earths in sunshine of yellow 
ochre and white, and the middle tints of build- 
ings of pale light reds or yellows, with white, if 
in sunshine, and glaze the shadows with the 
brown, very faintly. 

Do all this broadly and with a light touch, 
avoiding, if possible, to touch twice upon one 
spot, using a separate brush for each tint, until 
practice enable you to paint in clean and beau- 
tiful hues, preserving the purity of colour. The 
middle distance is the most difficult part of a 
landscape; the distance may be indicated, the 
foreground broadly and roughly delineated, but 
in the middle distances should chiefly reside 
the sentiment and poetry of a landscape. 

As you approach the foreground, prepare the 
principal objects in shadow with the brown as 
before, adding a little burnt sienna to it in 
shadows for earths, and a Uttle deep crimson 
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with black for buildings, if in shade, but par- 
tially, SO as not whoUy to lose your ground. 

The greens will be more powerful than in 
the middle distance, and must be laid on in 
the colour of their middle tints. 

Greens for nearer plans and foregrounds : — 



IN LIGHTS. 

Pftle malachite, 

with 
Pale yellow, 

Silica yellows, Nob. I and 2, 
Raw sienna and pale yellow, 

all mixed to bright tints. 
Lemon yellow alone for the 

lights. 



IN SHADOW. 

Malachite green, or 
Terra verte di Verona, 

with 
Pale silica yellow. 
Silica yellows, Nos. 1 and 2, 
Raw sienna and pale yellow, 
Burnt sienna and pale yellow. 
Blue and pale yellow. 

If these latter are too dark 
and heavy, add a little silica 
yellow. No. 2. 

All mixed to shade tint& 



Tinis for a bright yellow foliage in a strong 
light to oppose dark to shadows or greens : — 

Raw sienna for shade. 
. Silica yellow, No, 2, for middle tint 
I Silica yellows, Nos. 1 and 2, for lights, 
l^ Silica yellow. No. 2, and white. 
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Lay these tints on broadly, and in a l>Token 
manner, making them as varied as possible^ as 
half-tints may be made of any two of tliese 
with great advantage. 

Then mark in the boughs of trees witli raw 
and burnt sienna in the lights, and the brown 
shade with crimson in the shadows. 

Paint in the forms of earths, rocks, &c., in 
a broken manner, and mark in buildings with 
solid colours in the lights, and more transparent 
in the shadows. 

Colours for earths: — 



IN LIGHT. 

Pale silica brown and white, 
Burnt sienna and white, 
Yellow No. 2 and white. 



IN SHADOW. 

Raw umber and white, 
Dark brown and white. 



Paint earths, &c. in, of a lighter colour than 
you intend they shall be, as in finishing with 
glazing colours more brilliancy is obtained^ 

Mark in the darkest shadows to earths, 
trunks of trees, figures and animals in the fore- 
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ground with the dark brown mixture with lake 
added. 

This will finish the first stage of the land- 
scape^ which an artist un peu hubile will do in 
a morning; should one sitting not suffice, care 
must be taken to add the extreme distance to 
the sky before quitting the canvass. 



SECOND STAOE. 

Always prepare the parts upon which you 
intend to repaint with a very thin glaze of 
the vehicle you employ, and of which I 
shall speak more fiiUy in my next letter; this 
will enable you to lay colour on with facility^ 
This glaze of vehicle should be spread out with 
the finger, so as to leave as little as possible in 
the work. 

Glaze over the middle tints of the clouds 
with 

c2 
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f Pale silica brown, 
^ with 
I White. 

Add blue shadows to the distance, of piH^ 
silica blue or ultramarine. 

Lighten up the middle distance with Afresh 
bright colours in the lights (these hare been 
already pointed out). 

Do this decidedly and with judgment. 

Scumble a grey of blue and white over 
those parts of the middle tints or shadows 
which are too heavy in tone, so as to kill either 
too much local colour or shadow. 

Work upon the trees, earths, and buildings 
in the foreground, so as to bring them forward 
for finishing, paying attention to the forms of 
objects, but still leaving them in mass either 
of light or shadow. Glaze in the broad tints 
of water, blue, broken with the brown ground, 
if in shadow, the same colour with white, as a 
preparation for the Ught. 
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Never allow white or opaque colours to 
enter the glazing for dark shadows, a muddy 
effect would be thereby produced, and trans- 
parency sacrificed. 

If any part has been glazed in too dark, it 
must be painted afresh of a lighter tone, and 
then glazed again when dry. 



THIRD PAINTING. 

Paint in the great light of the sky as at 
lirst, but smoothly, the grey next it and the 
blue above it. This mil not require quite such 
a body of colour as at first. 

Add the shadows to clouds of a very pale 
glaze of blue. 

Add the high lights to the clouds where re- 
quired, as before. 

Glaze a thin blue over the distance, and 
add the lights thereon with the light of 
sky. 
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Glaze a thin blue over all the middle dis- 
tance, and on that paint cleanly and neatly the 
palest greens and highest lights, — these must be 
mixed afresh. 

^Pde malachite green, 
with 

White, 

Pale yellow and white, 

Yellow No. 2 and white, 
^ mixed to pale tints. 

^ White with pale yellow. 
White with yellow No. 3, 
for lights. 

r White and blue, 

^ for reflected lights on trees. 

Glaze blues over shadows if required, and 
also to form shadows for trees. 

Put a few touches of bright yellows on green 
in the nearest part of middle distance, as the 
foreground is approached. 
Foreground. 

It is here that the principal strength and 
power of a painting should reside, and piure 
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transparent coloius used as glazing, will give 
great force ; thus the second painting should be 
earefiilly done, so as to mark in faithfully all 
the objects, leaving only the few remarkable 
points for finishing. 

Glaze deep silica yeUow (thinly) over the 
lights of trees, as this is a colour which ap- 
pears to acquire intensity in drying. Glaze 
blue over the shadowed parts. Then finish the 
trees with bright and yellow greens in the 
lights and cooler greens in shadows. Paint in 
thick colour, and boldly but carefiiUy, having 
an idea of what you intend to represent, be it 
only a leaf, before you touch the canvass. No- 
thing now must be left to chance. Glaze blue 
on shadows in water, and deep malachite green 
on half-tints and for the colour, add the highest 
lights to the water, but sparingly if it be at all 
in shadow. 

Take care to finish the outlines of all trees 
next the sky, while the latter is soft. 
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Add highest lights and darkest shadows (the 
colours have already been mentioned) to the 
earths, stones, &C.9 &c. 

Paint in figures or cattle with solid colours, 
the shadows will be very neutral if near, but of 
a blue tint if in the middle distance. The ge^ 
neral shade colour, or black, warmed with crim- 
son, will answer for this, finish trunks of ^ee^, 
boughs, &c., &c. 

Add some cool reflections from the cooler 
part of the sky, in the half-^shadows on the 
foreground ; blue, or a little blue and white par^ 
tially touched on the half-shadows will effect 
this. 

When all this is dry, a few transparent 
glazings will either warm up tints too heavy, 
if of blue or green colours, or cool down tints 
too warm. 

The glazing colours are : — 



■ ta h . w—«^ 
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WARM. 

Deep silica yellow. 

Deep silica red or crimsoD, 

Deep silica green, malachite, 

Deep silica brown. 

Pale silica brown^ 

Raw sienna. 

Burnt sienna. 



COOL. 

SiUca blue, or ultramarine. 
Silica grey, 
Silica black. 



Keep all the finishing glaze very pure and 
transparent. 

I have thus endeavoured to trace out one of 
the two great methods of using colour, the task 
of practice will devolve upon yourself. The other 
method, although tending towards producing the 
.«ame effect, Transparency, is on a totally op- 
posite principle of practice, and will form the 
tsubject of another letter. Contrive, if possible, 
in painting objects, not to leave their outline or 
edge too hard, but merge them in the ground 
upon which they are placed, by reflections. Use 
canvasses prepared with a good body of light 
or white ground, and which are half absorbent, 

c3 
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reject all others, as your painting will not only 
the more readily unite with the ground beneath, 
but likewise such piepaiation will carry off the 
moisture and redundancy of the vehicle or me- 
dium with which you paint, giving an increased 
security for the stability of your colouring. 

I remain, 

Dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

ROBERT HENDRIE. 

To 



LETTER n. 



BIT DEAK SIB, 

The qoaUtj of Trasspabexcy in colour 
was eady seen to be essential, and the eari j 
Florentine painters began their pictmes in the 
manner I pointed oat in my last letter, pro- 
ducing their intended eflfect in a sin^ tint, and 
by alternate painting with solid colours, and 
glazing deep transparent colours thinly over 
them, they ultimately produced works which the 
world yet admire, and which in colour will pro- 
bably never be surpassed. 

Leonardo da Vinci, Fra. Bartolomeo, Peru- 
gino, and Rafaelle, are names which authorize 
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the consideration and reception of this mode of 
colouring; it was doubtless practised by Van 
Eycky as we find it imported into the Flemish 
and Dutch schools, where it has remained to 
this day almost the only mode practised. 

There is, however, another manner of pro- 
ducing this beautiful quality in painting, and 
which is upheld by names as lof);y in art; a 
mode equally applicable to composition, whether 
in the g^and style or for the execution of smaller 
works. Titian, Paolo Veronese, Coreggio, Gior- 
gione, Michael Angelo*, and all the eminent 
men of the Lombard or Venetian school, painted 
the grounds and forms of all the principal objects 
in solid colour adapted to the glazing colours 
they were to receive, in order to finish them. 

Many of these pictures have been first made 
out in solid colour with black and white only^ 
this has been covered with a scumbling of semi- 

* Michael Angelo, although of another school, the Romais 
adopted this principle. 
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transparent colour, and afterwards finished up 
with glazings of transparent colour only. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds states that he found the Adonis, 
by Titian, in the Colonna palace to be so painted, 
as also the Leda, by Coreggio, in the same place. 
It would be still better, howerer, (as has been 
more generaUy done by these artists *), to paint 
in the grounds and objects, solidly and boldly 
marked, with colour approaching to the hue of 
the objects themselves, pajring attention to the 
effect which their situation demands, of Ught, 
shade, and colour. The artist can thus carry 
his effect through the preparation of the work 
with nearly the same facility as by the other 
method, (which, on this account, has found so 
many followers,) always presenting the general 

* This was practised by the Lombard school, but is still in 
principle the same as the eariy Venetian ; it allows of less glaz- 
ing than the Venetian mode, merely supplying the deficiency in 
cbiar' oscuro, and transparency in colour, so as to harmonize the 
whole. This was the principle adopted by Coreggio, and is, I 
think, the least liable to undergo change. 
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effect to the eje throughout the work, but faintly, 
as the transparent colours are intended to pro- 
duce the ftdl effect. 

Upon this general ground the different ob- 
jects in landscape are to be made out upon the 
shadows, which in distance will partake of a warm 
blue, becoming gradually warmer until it merges 
into a brown in the approaching plans next the 
foreground, where shadows will generally be of a 
rich brown colour. The ground left in parts, 
and being more or less apparent through the 
transparent shadows, will give harmony to the 
whole. 

This principle was followed by Titian, who 
made his lights generally partake of a mellow 
golden colour ; white, he softened down to har- 
monize with them ; all is warm and rich, nothing 
cold or raw, blue or blue black being used par- 
tially in the brown shadows, or warm colours, as 
crimson, in order that they might not appear 
rusty. He at the same time gave animation to 
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his subjects by powerful and broad opposition 
of light and shadow, which latter he managed 
so as to relieve the eye from the effect of the 
blight and rich colouring he employed. 

This beautiful style of colouring is peculiarly 
adapted for bright scenes, or where light pervades 
a picture, and the Italian painters of landscape, 
to whom such effects are constantly presented, 
and who may be said 

" To live i* the sun ", 

and to whom objects even at a great distance 
are apparent, and remote effect is more evinced 
through linear perspective than neutralization 
of colour, have availed themselves of it most 
happily. Titian was the founder of this school 
of landscape painting, and he has adapted the 
principle with equal vivacity to all subjects, 
whether grave or gay, simple or luxurious. Ni- 
cholas and Gaspax Poussin*, Claude, Wilson, 

* I do not speak of the feeling shewn by these artists, but of 
the mode of employing colour. 
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Stanfield, and Calcott, are elevated examples in 
this school. Turner also ranked amongst these. 

No bright tints, which are to be found in 
nature^ are to be feared if such arrangement is 
employed ; it is the want of a space which can 
offer repose, and a heedless application of bright 
colours, whether natural or not, which leads to 
the production of works totally unworthy of 
imitation. 

As the end of all art should be Truth, the 
painter must above all other men be the wor- 
shipper and constant companion of Nature ; from 
her must he draw inspiration, through her works, 
whether animate or inanimate ; all things should 
appear to exist for him, to court his pencil and 
demand his attention, and it will be only when 
he shall have succeeded in penetrating her secrets 
with a mind anxious to analyze them, that he 
will at last be enabled to rise above imitation 
only. When he can " lay his hand upon the 
mane^^ of nature, feeling a confidence that his 
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knowledge is based upon such caxefiil cultivation^ 
then may he attempt to play with difficulties, and 
bring into Aill force the higher and more intel-^ 
lectual qualities belonging to the art, and dare 
that ideaUty and pourtray that grace which has 
been erroneously considered as lying ^^ beyond 
the reach of art." If possessed with the desire 
to reach excellence, let the aspirant not despair, 
but like Sir Joshua Reynolds, '^ feel grateful that 
he can appreciate it ", and such a consummation 
may more than repay temporary application and 
casual disappointment. 

The muse is coy, but with all the higher female 
attributes she is not ungratefiil, she regards those 
who bum incense before her, nor will she neglect 
them if 

** She be wooed in order to be won." 

As the vehicle employed in spreading a glaze 
of colour must in time acquire a somewhat darker 
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tone, care must be had to glaze only those parts 
which such slight change will not deteriorate, 
leaving the highest lights, if intended to be very 
bright, or repainting them upon the glaze. 

It was owing to the inconsiderate use of 
glazing, as also, to the improper vehicles em- 
ployed, that a school of painting arose, which is 
followed to this day in France and elsewhere. 
This inferior style of colouring was commenced 
about the middle of the 17th century, by Sasso 
Ferrato, and is even now practised, although the 
French artists have latterly allowed themselves 
to admit the value of glazing when properly em- 
ployed. Greuze must be deemed an honourable 
exception to an otherwise universal prejudice. 

Although a monotonous uniformity in a pic- 
ture would be tiresome, caused by extreme soft- 
ness. 



« 



Virtutes enim ipse tsedium pariunt, nisi gratia varietatis 
adjutse ", 

CiCEBQ. 
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yet transitions too abrupt must be avoided. Very 
rapid transitions or abrupt breaks either of light 
and shade, or colour, are unnatural, and therefore 
unpleasant. What is called Harmony in paint- 
ing, is produced by attention to easy transition ; 
in effect it is like the gradually expiring and soft 
blending tones of the iEolian lute, or the soft 
cadence of the summer breeze upon the ear. 
The effect of lucid argument is materially en- 
hanced by the rounded and sonorous periods of 
Ciceronian eloquence, yet that great man him- 
self advises 

*' In univenum autem, ut sit necesse, duram potius et asperam 
compoBitionem malim esse, quam efieminatam et enervem " ; 

Lib. ix. Cap. 4. 

aware of the danger of attempting extreme 
polish. 

Thus, Beauty, Elegance, Harmony, Vivacity, 
and Power, in colouring, are of the highest use 
when superadded to clear and intelligent com- 
position, and when a picture so composed, and 
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by any lofty moral principle inculcated, offers 
itself as a vehicle for the creation of thought or 
reflection in the beholder, calculated to add to 
the welfare or elevation of mankind, such picture 
may be presumed to approach the perfection of 
an art which can evidently soar so far beyond 
the routine of imitation. 

TO PAINT A SOUTHERN MORNING SKY. 

The rainbow colours which are presented to 
the eye in morning and evening prospects have 
at all times been subjects upon which the mind 
and pencil of the artist have loved to dwell ; in 
southern skies the brilliancy of prismatic tints 
render such scenes extremely gorgeous. The 
great breadth and length of shadow which are 
determined by the position of the light, is also 
a. cause of beauty in such scenes. 

The tint of the high light of early morning 
when the sun first appears above the horizon, 
or the bank of clouds which rest upon it, has 
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been shewn to be of a bright yellow, and which 
light will of course sparkle upon all the points 
of the scene submitted to its direct influence. 
Immediately above this light which will sur- 
round the sun, a yellow of a richer and more 
amber colour will prevail, forming an arch over 
it ; above this again a rosy hue, melting into a 
soft warm grey, will carry the light into the 
blue of the sky, which the evaporation of 
moisture from the surface of the earth upon 
the approach of day will render pale, and the 
light clouds floating upwards will reflect the co- 
lours of the sky. 

The prismatic colours will appear on all the 
points of the middle distance which are reached 
by the rays of the sun, and also will form the 
lights to the sea in the extreme distance, should 
the view be on a coast. The shadows will be 
of a cool blue, warmed towards the lights, but 
of a pale cold colour when reflecting the cooler 
part of the sky. The foreground of such a pic- 
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ture will be bathed in light, the sun emerging 
from a bank of clouds surmounting the horizon, 
and which will cast a shadow over the middle 
distance of the water and the extreme distance 
of the land. The shadows in the foreground 
will be brown, and pale towards the lights, 
while some cool tints in the darker parts will 
prevent heaviness, and keep up a balance of 
colour. Green will scarcely appear until in 
the centre of the middle distance, as the yel- 
lows and blues will indicate the lights or sha- 
dows upon objects in the further plans. The 
greens will be of a pale quality, reflecting the 
lights, and broken in the light with some re- 
flections from the rosy tints in the sky ; in sha- 
dow they will be of a blue tint, and will reflect 
the cool grey of the blue sky. 

I have found such scenes on the coast of 
Italy to allow of and court the employment of 
the brightest colours of the palette, and yet the 
most perfect harmony and soft efiect to be pro- 
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duced by colours which, if improperly placed 
or unallied with the repose of shadow, would 
appear untrue and discordant, and cause an un- 
easy sensation to the eye. 

The prominent objects in a picture, those 
which are intended to catch the eye or fix the 
attention of the observer, should be in the 
situation of the great lights or shadows; the 
half-tints spread over a picture should con- 
nect these in the subordinate parts of the com- 
position. 

FIRST PAINTING. 

The style which I am about to describe i 
practised now in Italy, and it will be found to 
admit of great effects of distance, variety, and 
brightness of tint and durability. The objects in 
the first painting are marked in fireely, with plenty 
of sohd colour, and attention is rather paid to 
effect than finish, as the glazing colours will 
produce any degree required of the latter quality. 
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The light of the sky immediately surrounding 
the sun will be 



r White and pale silica yellow, or lemon yellow, 
^ mixed to a bright tint; 



over that 

r White, with yellow No. % not too deep 
l^in tint, but of a bright warm colour. 

The rosy tint in the sky over the amber light 
will be 

r White and deep silica crimson^ 
^mized to a pale rose tint 

The part of the sky the farthest removed from 
the lights will be 

J White with pale silica blue, 
]^ mixed to a pale tint, 

while to join this with the rose colour, mix 

f The blue mixed tint, 
'S The rose mixed tint, 
I White. 

This latter tint will form the horizon under 
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the blue, or the farthest removed from the light, 
and will melt the two tints together. 

If the amateur should find it impossible to 
blend all these tints properly, they must be soft- 
ened with a large brush made of badger's hair, 
called a softener, taking care, however, to keep 
the hair clean with a piece of linen while using 
it, so as not to soil the tints, beginning always in 
the lights, gradually passdng over the warm part 
of the sky, blending the colours together, and 
finally on towards the blue; great care is here 
required not to sully the brightness of the colours ; 
in finishing, the brush, after having been well 
cleaned, should be passed in the form of an arch 
over all, beginning in the centre at the high 
light, this is to leave the slight mark of the brush 
required. 

The clouds upon the horizon will be formed 
by the pale blue of the sky for shadow, while the 
two yellows will form the lights and high lights ; 
the rose tint wiU join the yellows to ihe blues ; 

D 
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do this boldly, leaving the most light under the 
sun ; a few rays of yellow and rose colour dart- 
ing through the clouds over the blue shadows 
will be found to be natural and effective. 

The fleecy clouds in the higher part of the 
sky are now to be added, they will partake of the 
colour of the sky near the sun, and shadowed 
with the darker yellow, and tinted partially with 
rose. Further removed, and upon the blue or 
grey of the sky, the shadows will be composed 
of the blue sky tint with a very little black added. 
White will form the lights with a little yellow par- 
tially laid over it ; white alone will form the Ughts 
reflected from the cooler parts of the sky. 

Paint in what of the sun appears with a very 
pale colour of white, and very little pale silica 
yellow, so as to make it much paler than the 
great light, but not quite white. 

Plenty of coloiur should be used in this stage 
of the picture, and no vehicle, if possible, and the 
objects should be very decidedly marked out. 
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If necessary, a sharp steel scraper, when the work 
is dry, will remove too great inequality or thick- 
ness of colour before the finishing painting is 
applied. 

The ground of the distance, middle distance, 
and foreground should now be laid in, and of a 
hue which will be suitable for the various trans- 
parent and semi-transparent colours which are to 
be laid on, or placed in juxta-position with it, in 
order to carry harmonious tone and colour 
through the picture. 

For these bright scenes, a mixture, in different 
proportions, of 

i-White, with a little 
Vermillion, or pale silica red» 
YeUow No. 2, 
Deep silica red, 
Blue, 

will answer for all the colours of the grounds from 
the nearest plan to the greatest distance. Some 
judgment is required in the employment of these 
colours. The grounds, although becoming to- 

d3 
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wards the distance of a bluer hue, must yet be kept 
comparatiTely bright, as the aerial lints will be 
afterwards superposed ; the blue and deep silica 
red should prevail with the white in the great 
distance, so as to form a paUe yet warm purple 
ground ; for the remote parts of the middle dis- 
tance less blue is used, and some pale mlica red 
added ; as the plans approach yellow ochre makes 
its appearance in the mixture ; nearer still, more 
ochre and light red, these two last colours pre- 
dominating with the white until, on arriving at 
the foreground, yeUow ochre and white alone will 
form the ground, made very pale towards the 
lights. This ground is to be laid on thickly, and 
the hnes left by the brush should mark the forms 
of objects intended to be represented, such as 
precipices, rocks, masses of trees, &c., &c. 

The shadows are then to be marked in upon 
this ground freely and broadly, all over the 
breadth) of shade, marking the shadows in the 
lights of trees, &c., but care must be had to leave 
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breadth of lights, as in a prepazation for an 
Indian ink drawing. The shadow colour for dis- 
tance and middle distance will be a mixture of 






C Tie ground mized for the 
extreme distance with more 
Deep silica red and 
Blue; 



I 



or, if a colour is to be mixed, of 

/-White, 

Pale silica red, 
^ Deep silica red. 
Blue, 
not too deep in hue. 

■ 

These shadows lose blue, as they approach 
from the middle distance to the foreground. 

On the foreground and parts immediately near 
it they will be of pale silica brown alone, laid on 
transparently and very pale towards the lights. 

The sea, next the horizon, will exhibit a 
streak of the rose colour of the sky where reached 
by the rays from the sim. A broad lay of blue 
and wbite, yery pale except in the darkest shadow, 
will form the middle distance, while yellow ochre 
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and white, and pale silica yellow and white, yeiy 
pale, will slightly mark out the nearer parts and 
where the wave reaches the shore. A ray of light 
will stretch across the water to the shore at the 
feet of the artist opposite the point of sight, 
wherever it may have been placed. 

Figures, boats, &c., must be marked in with 
pale silica brown, and the whole left to dry. 



SECOND PAINTING. 



The preparations of the different plans having 
been thus laid in with a good body of colour, and 
the breadth in light and shadow determined, pro- 
ceed to paint the objects to be represented upon 
them. A transparent shadow of 

( Blue, and 
l^Deep silica red, 

will mark out the depth of shadows required, and 
the lights are to be laid on them wherever they 
appear. In the extreme distance these shadows 
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will be nearly blue, and the lights, will be the 
yellow or amber colour in the sky. 

In the middle distance these shadows will be 
warmer, the shadowed parts of masses of wood 
and rock are to be laid on, and, the drawing 
having been entirely made out, the colours, which 
now begin to appear, laid in. Commence in the 
shadowed parts of masses of forest or mountain 
with a cold green, made of 

f The shadow colour, (blue and red,) 
< and 
C Pale malachite green. 

This will give more substance to the shadows pre- 
viously laid on, but which are not wholly to be 
covered; some lighter tints of cold greens are 
then to be added, gradually approaching the 
middle tint, which will be of 



C Pale silica yellow, 

j Pale malachite green, 

I White, 

^ mixed in two tints, one warm, the other green. 

The lighter greens and colours towards the 
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light must then be added, these will be different 
tints of 

( Pale malachite greeo, with white alone, 

^Pale malachite green, with pale yellow and white. 

For the high Ughts, mix, if not already on the 
palette, 



'^Piale silica yellow and white. 
Yellow ochre and white» 



j and 

L Pale silica yellow alone. 

A pale greenish blue of 

r White, 
i Blue, 
^ Pale malachite green, 

will give the reflections in the cooler parts of the 
middle distance in shadow, and reflect the blue 
of the sky. When this is done, a tint of 

f Pale silica red, 
-s and 
L White, 

will mark the prominent parts of rocks, castles, 
and serve for warm tints on forests, &c. 
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Do this freely, placing all these colours solidly 
and in their proper positions, with a light touch, 
taking care to mark out the masses of light or 
shadow in proper and graceful forms. 

As the middle distance is quitted and the 
plans advance, the transparent shadow colour 
will be warmer in hue, and, upon the parts 
reached by the sun, which now become broader, 
lay a thin glaze of raw sienna where green will 
appear. The artist should bear in mind in this 
second painting that the first preparation or 
ground is partially seen, purely, in the Ughts in 
rocks, buildings, &c., and transparently, through 
the shadow glaze. 

The greens will now be warmer and more 
decided, bluish green only appearing in the very 
dark parts, if at all ; the greens have been already 
described ; they are to be used with less neutral 
white, and some tints are to be added, made of 
raw sienna and white, and burnt sienna and white, 
to give warmth. 

D 3 
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If any buildings are in advance of this plan, 
let them be of a wann white towards the lights, 
and of a grey white in the shadows. 

A pure blue is to be glazed over the middle 
distance of the water in the shadows, and which 
blue, mixed with a httle pale silica yellow, will 
form different tints for the half shades and gleams 
of colour on the water in the nearer plans, and 
near, or next to the lights of the sea. Glaze 
deep silica yellow for depths of waves in the 
nearest plans and towards the streal^ of light 
along the water, a little pale rose colour must 
join the yellow lights of the nearer water to the 
more distant pale greens or blues, and will appear 
also upon the ray of light in distance. 

Paint in the foreground, in the great Hghts 
with yellow ochre and white, and towards the 
shadows with pale silica brown and white ; this 
latter will join the foreground with the advance 
of the middle distance. Take advantage of ac- 
cidents of the brush to mark out earths, rocks, 
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Stones, &c. Many artists^ in order to produce 
these accidents, lay in the foregrounds of the 
first painting entirely with the palette knife in 
the lights and middle tints, previously glazing 
in the shadows. This is a very advantageous 
and quick mode for sketching, and may at all 
times be employed, if not abused. The sha- 
dows on the foreground are of pale silica brown, 
which is mixed with a little deep silica red to- 
wards the distance. 

Paint in the figures, boats, animals, &c., with 
solid colours, using burnt sienna and deep red 
in the shadows if towards the line of light. As 
the highest examples are always the best, I will 
remark that Titian has mostly used brown shadows 
for dark skins in flesh tints, and a blue black for 
fair complexions, upon grounds prepared with 
different tints of red and white for carnations ; 
he has glazed lake, or lake and black in the 
deepest shadows over this for marking in features, 
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and warm or cool transparent colours, as required, 
to finish them. 

Lay on the high lights of the water, pure white 
will form the little foam which partially lines the 
shore, and will also serve for sails, in light, on 
the distant sea. 



THIRD STAGE. 

The sky must be smoothly repainted with 
clean and carefiiUy mixed tints, the same as have 
been described for the first painting. It is ab- 
solutely necessary that this should again be done 
for a finished picture, in order to obtain solidity 
and correctness in colour. The artist will also 
advantageously see the exact tints required, firom 
having had any fault presented to his eye , during 
the progress of his work, and be able to mix them 
with great precision, as he will have an oppor- 
tunity of comparing tints. Such a body of colour 
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as in the first painting will not now be required 
yet, more than sufficient of each tint should be 
mixed, so that any fresh combination may be 
avoided, as a veiy slight deviation in tint would 
injure the work. Care should be had not to alter 
the forms of clouds which may have been happily 
conceived. Should clouds be too dark, a thin 
scumble of white (if possible without vehicle) 
should be passed over them. Should strength be 
i*equired in the shadows, a glaze of silica grey 
will form the colour required. Add the highest 
lights to the clouds, and white reflections, and 
finish up the efiects produced bom the rays of 
light. The sun should be very carefiilly re- 
painted, and the whole, when finished, have a 
very bright effect. The extreme distance of the 
sea of a pale rose colour should be laid on. 

The extreme and middle distances, if too 
strong in colour, should have a very thin glaze 
of white passed over them, with very little 
vehicle. 
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Some artists, having painted in the distances 
very carefully and correctly, but rather power- 
fully, produced the aerial effects by these semi- 
opaque glazes or scumbles, which were made 
neutral, warm, or cold, as it suited the intended 
effect. Claude has produced nearly all his won- 
derful effects of light and distance in this way, 
and it is a mode very generally practised. This 
method, however, requires skill, consideration, 
and care, and, although, when properly done, is 
extremely effective, it may not be abused nor 
opacity allowed to appear. 

With this caution, should air be required in 
the picture, the artist may pass a thin glaze of 
white over the extreme and middle distance, this 
glaze may be coloinred either in the lights or sha- 
dows, if required. Paint in the prominent lights 
upon precipices, with white and yellow if very 
near the great light, if removed, with pale red and 
white. The prismatic colours of the sky will 
blend with the high lights upon the tops of moun- 
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tains reached by the ray of light, and the blue of 
the sky will form the brightest tints in the sha- 
dows, which, if too heavy or blue, may be broken 
by some red tints. Add the high lights to trees 
and buildings, which will become more decided 
in form and colour as they approach. Do all 
this neatly but broadly. 

Glaze the shadows on the sea, and some 
pale yellows for greens next them ; if they 
should be too dark or prominent in colour, pass 
the neutral glaze over them in the distant 
parts. 

Add the high Ughts and deepest shadows on 
the foreground, finish up the figiures, drapery,* 
&c. (The colours have been described.) 

When dry, a few blue glazings upon the 
middle distance upon the darkest shadows will 
(if required) produce the full effect, and deep 
silica brown, purely glazed in the darkest sha- 
dows of the foreground, will give the strength 
required. 
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III iwunUng the U^^ li^ls i^kiii die 
water, lemember that, hcnrerer cafan the scene, 
there is a Hfe in Natme in eaily morning 
wUch is seen at no other time, an awaken- 
ing fiom the repose of night, so that U^t and 
life most appear together, in order to gire a 
True representadon of Nature. 

And here it may be obserred, that by 
Truth I do not mean Reality of representa- 
tion or Imitation. There is as much dif- 
ference between the two qualities as between a 
perspective and geometrical delineation: in the 
latter, objects are defined as they are known to 
exist, in the former, as we comprehend form 
through the sense of perception. 

Truth in art may be defined as repre- 
sentation and adaptation of the forms and ef- 
fects presented by nature, idealized, purified, 
and generalized by the mind; while Imitation 
or Reality may be described as the representa- 
tion of these forms and effects not exalted by 
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those qualities. Were perfect Imitation, or 
Reality in representation, the end of art, the 
Chinese painter would be the greatest of artists, 
the threads in the patch of a garment, the 
down upon the moth, or bloom upon the 
flower, being depicted with vexatious patience 
and correctness. 

The pole of the parrof s perch, upon which 
Gerard Dow worked three whole days with thei 
end to reality in representation, is doubtless a 
better imitation of that which was presented to 
the eye, than the most spiritualized figures of 
immortal RaflaeUe or Buonarotti, who rather 
produced truth by command of, than subsend- 
ence to. Nature. The finest works of art handed 
down to us, whether in painting or sculpture, 
are not imitations, but corrective chastenings of 
Nature by grand and exalted minds; the tri- 
umphs of mind over matter. 

The vulgar will recognize with delight that 
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reality of representatioii which places before the 
eye minute detail, be the subject a parrot- 
perch or a Dutch stew-pan, while beauty of 
form and expression in chastened and ideal- 
ized Nature, and adapted to the subject, how- 
ever abounding in Truth, would escape such 
observation, being beyond comprehension. 

The composition and ultimate effect of a 
picture will of necessity depend upon the skill 
and knowledge of the artist, my advice in these 
letters has been limited to the power to be 
produced by Effect and Colour; when you 
shall have, by some study and practice, ren- 
dered yourself master of the materials employed 
in the art, and will be enabled in some de- 
gree to liberate attention and imagination, (I 
hope by means of this advice,) I woiild recom- 
anend you to procure the work by Mr. Phil- 
lips, upon the History and Principles of Paint- 
ing, as the best guide I know of to the higher 
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walks of Chiax ^Oscuro, Invention, Composition 
and Design, &c., &c., and which will form as 
useful an ally as industiy and talent can pos- 
sess. 

I remain, 

Dear Sir, 
Yours very truly, 



ROBERT HENDRIE. 



To 
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SUNSET. 

The colour of the general scene at the time 
of day when the sun prepares to sink below 
the horizon will be of a warmer hue than 
that of early morning. The increased quan- 
tity of atmosphere through which the sun is 
seen as it gradually descends, being loaded 
with warmth and light, will reflect a great 
quantity of both. Red with yellow will there- 
fore appear, and must be the prevailing tone. 
A very small part of the sky is of a warm 
amber yellow, the reds will join it, and min- 
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gling with the blue, foim rather a modification 
of the red or rose colour, than giving an idea 
of blue itself, in the more quiet parts of the 
skj. The clouds will present purple shadows 
near and above the light, with golden lights, 
while the reflections will still be warm bom 
the part of the sky remote from the great 
light. These purple shadows pervade the dis- 
tances, the lights on which are of an orange 
hue, broken by reds and yellows. The sha- 
dows on the foreground are brown mingled 
with purple reflections firom the cooler sky. 
The lights will be of a warm yellow. Repose 
should form the prevailing feature of such a 
scene, which the great breadth of shadow and 
little presence of local colour will tend to 
assist. 



TWILIGHT. 

The last reflection left by the lamp of day 
in the western sky, will spread a rosy reflected 
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Isg^ orer the whole scene; this coloiir anhin^ 
with the now dark masses of wood or moiiB- 
tain, win form that peculiar and beantifiil hne 
seen only in pore tianq>arent atmospheres, and 
which Milton has described as ^ brown eren- 
ing,^ having had many opport un ities of obserr- 
ing the eflfect he has thns graphicallj de- 
scribed. The dark violet hues of approaching 
night seen in the east, and set with ** bold 
planet or the guttering star,** contrast qoietlT 
with the last rosy blnsh of lingering eve^ the 
last soft whisper of day before sinking lulled 
into the quiet slumber of night. 

Should the moon be appearing, the pale yet 
warm rays of her light will shew, at this hour 
but faintly, on the mountain, plain or sea sub- 
mitted to her influence, 

** Leaving that beautiful which still ia so, 
And making that which is not ; 'till the heart 
Runs o*er with silent worship ** . 
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MID-DAT- 

CLOrDED BCY. 

The h^at reflected, if in clotided scenes, 
will be of a pale bae, allowing the local co- 
lours of objects to become appaxent, miinflu- 
enced by the direct rajs of coloured light. 
The shadows will be cool and broken, and a 
great spread of middle tints, both of shade and 
colour will pervade the scene. 



SUNSHINE. 



In sunshine^ the influence of the vivid Ught 
is carried over the whole scene. The warm 
yellows will form the high lights, while the sky 
presents the brightest blue as it recedes firom 
the light. The high Ughts on the distances 
should be exaggerated, and the local colours 
seen, as it were, through them; these latter 
must be of warm yellow hues, in sunshine, 
while the blue of the sky will influence the 
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shadows ' on all the distances ; the lights will 
be broken by warm reds and the siennas. The 
shadows towards the foreground will be broken 
by blue or blue-black reflections, in order to 
contrast with adyantage the bright warm yel- 
low lights, and if too heavy may be relieved 
by crimson shadows or colours, upon objects. 
The lights upon the clouds will be nearly 
white, and great variety and animation should 
exist. 



The advice which you request regarding the 
necessary materials and vehicles for painting 
leads to a subject upon which there is at pre- 
sent so much controversy, and which is now 
under investigation by chemists conversant with 
art, so as to render their various theories and 
operations valuable, that in the present stage 
of the enquiry any positively expressed opinion 
would be dangerous. A little time is required 
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in order to enable us to judge of the value of 
any novelty offered to and employed in art, 
and, while a too great precipitancy in adopt- 
ing a practice might lead to regret, yet we 
should not avoid attending to what theoretic- 
ally appears a chemical improvement upon a 
vehicle, while it has the advantage of offering 
no impediment or difference in the manner of 
its use. 

It is now universally acknowledged that oil 
alone cannot form a proper vehicle for mixing 
colours in painting. In the chemical alteration 
which oil undergoes in the process of drying, 
lies one great objection to its use ; even when 
combined with metallic oxides as driers, the 
adverse quality of loss of transparency is not 
obviated. In Italy, a long exposure to light 
and air is employed, in order to get rid of 
mucilage which oil holds in solution, and an 
oil is thus obtained of a very drying quality, 

E 
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and although as much in appearance like a 
varnish as an oil, yet is still open to the ob- 
jection of a gradual loss of transparency. 

In inspecting some of the fine specimens 
of colouring in the old works, it would appear 
as if varnish had formed principally, if not in 
some cases entirely, the vehicle employed in 
glazing and finishing, and if properly used, it 
is imdoubtedly firee from the above objection 
attaching to oil. 

Vami^h has been incorporated with drying 
oil, in order to form a vehicle for pigments, 
for this pm'pose one part of boiled linseed oil 
to two of thick mastic varnish have been mixed 
together ; this, although usefiil for sketching, as 
it dries quickly, has the fault of drying dark, 
giving to the colours in time a leathery appear- 
ance destructive of transparency. When a var- 
nish is superposed it is liable to crack, as the 
medium remains in a certain degree soft and 
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subject to dilate or contract with change of 
temperature ; this blemish is obser^^able in too 
many pictures of the modem school. This 
vehicle is called megilp. 

All oily and resinous substances are sub- 
ject to alteration of colour, and to become 
dark in time. Air and light will retard this, 
yet it is one natural property they possess. 

Attempts have been made lately, and ynih 
every appearance of success, chemically to 
change the nature of oil, by substances in- 
nocuous to colour in themselves when com- 
bined with it, and thus to deprive it of the 
quality adverse to its employment in art, ren- 
dering it an accessible and valuable medium to 
the painter. 

Borax has been used for this purpose, which, 
forming a peculiar chemical combination by 
means of water, not a mere mixture, with oil, 
is doubtless an advance upon the old system 
of oil and megilp. It is also stated that silica 

E 2 
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forms with this substance a peculiar combiiia- 
tion, gi^^ng it a transparent appearance when 
used with colour, like a varnish. This is in 
fact a peculiar kind of soap, perfectly transpa- 
rent when used, like glass, and is known under 
the name of glass medium. 

I have employed this vehicle, and as yet 
have found great reason to be satisfied with it, 
and it is of this medium or vehicle that I speak 
in my letters to you; it is to be purchased of 
Miller, 56, Long Acre, as also are the pure 
silica colours I have mentioned, and recom- 
mend to you. 

This is confidently stated to be the vehicle 
invented and used by Van Eyck, but without 
carrying my admiration of it so far, I can re- 
commend it to you, if it be used upon absorb- 
ent grounds, in order to carry off the moisture 
it contains. In giving attention to the early 
pictures of oil painting, of the period which 
produced the finest specimens of colour, we 
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shall find that they are painted upon absorbent 
preparations; by far the greatest number of 
pictures painted down to the end of the six- 
teenth century are on absorbent grounds, and 
the advantages of allowing the absorption of 
whatever vehicle is employed must be evident; 
also the escape of deleterious gaseous matter 
during the process of drying is thus provided 
for, as well as the supply of oxygen required 
for desiccation. 

As all unpleasant smell may be avoided, if 
proper materials are employed, so as to allow 
of as extensive an application to oil as to 
water colour painting, I prefer to clean the 
brushes employed with a little white soft soap 
and warm water, afterwards washing them in 
clear cold water, to the use of turpentine, — ^this 
should be done immediately upon leaving the 
canvass. 

All the tints left upon the palette may be 
carefully and cleanly taken off and placed upon 
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a plate ready for the following day, clear water 
being poured upon them in order to prevent 
drying. 

By a scumble, I mean a lay of opaque colour 
more or less thick, but not in body ; by a glaze, 
a couch of thin transparent colour, like a clear 
varnish. 
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